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$^e l^adxji of otxx '^xoat. 

Thb debt wblch the world owee her great Poets, receives its fnllest 
acknowledgment in tlie veneration with which we cherish their memo- 
ries. From the earliest history until our own times, they have been 
bithfiil in lepresentJng the impnisea, the feelings, and tbe spirit of the 
age in which they have lived, and. In so doing, have formed a bond 
which has Joined in close union the different stages of our dvilization. 
It is no wonder, then, that mankind have regarded poetry with un- 
oammoa reverence, and have added mcreased blessings for every new 
service it has rendered tbemi. It is, perhaps, because we feel the bur- 
den of our obligation BO heavily, that we are wont to look with a pa&- 
donate admiration upon the great Poets of antiqmty. It may be, 
mcffeover, that oor worship of the past arises from the &ot, that in 
comparing modem poetry with Ihe ancient, we see so plainly our own 
litUeness. At least, amid the boastfuhiess and vanity of our age, we 
long to torn aside from its conntless issues and unfeeling practicality, 
to oontentplate tbe humility which characterizes the old master Poeta 
of the world. It has been said, therefore, "that he who aspires to be 
a great Poet, must first become a litUe obUd." In advocating an opln 
ion like this, however, one seems, afler all, to reap but a barren re- 
ward for his pidns. For we are wont, in these times, to look upon the 
ffOit works done among ns, as the peculiar frnits of that universal 
genius, which so bountifully marks onr age. There are, however, 
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those who see in the simplicity &iid unity, which is manifested in the 
liveB of some men, a more spiritual and fervent natare, a higher type 
of charticter than can exist under the incompleteness and Bpecious 
. bhow with which reputed greatDess aomeUmes mocks ns. They wonid 
'iiave ns learn to see in our great Poeta bat silent, earnest, simple men. 
We might i'ail In attempting to establish the clum that genius was 
theirs, in the present significance of the term, for their lives, neither 
brilliant nor wonderful, have not excited our amazement, and, certun- 
^]y, cannot so speedily pass from oar memory. Their place is not in 
.the common temple which we build to our great men, bat, separate 
,«md distinct, the world worships her true Poets around an altar not 
made by hnman hands. 

Wh%n Lord Uacaulay first made known to the public bis opinion, 
'that with the progress of civilization, there bad been a GoirespondiDg 
decline in poetry, he was censured for advocating what seemed to be 
a literary heresy In this age, when poetry has shown so mnch life and 
gives soch rich promise. Let us consider, if we mistake in adopting 
this article of literary &ith, notrin full, perhaps, but in so far as to 
maintain that poetry, in the later ages, has changed its direction. 

In all Grecian character, nothing excites as much our sympathy 
and reverence, as that strong, unguided ftuth, which reconciled them 
,to a destiny of which they were wholly ignorant. Unconscious whith- 
er this pare, deep trust would lead them, unable even to solve the 
mysteries of their own lives, Uiey seem almost forced to rest their 
worship upon a more tangible divinity than the philosophy of that 
age even could Hanction. Their It«1igion was drawn from their own 
imagination j their Qod was of their own making. The faith of the 
people was, indeed, a gross sajyerstition, but the lives of those in whom 
the world even yet recognizes her teachers, apeak to us in a tone far 
above the cry of the multitude. Their spiritual vision, led by Imagi- 
nation, extended even unto the throne of the true Deity. No revela- 
tion had yet set limits to it; no knowledge of the law restndned It ; 
bnt, free and restless, it became the very soul, the living fire of their 
Mth. This they sought to increase, to enliven, and to deepen, while 
we are but striving to remain steadfast in that which we already have. 
Their poetry was inspired by the self-same spirit, and has come to us 
as the expression of their dreams, as the fruit of their earnest faith. 
It was not simply a beautiful creation, which ministered only to tbe 
fancy, and then passed away like an illusion, but it was a grand work, 
which embodied their religion, and removed tbe veil that blinded 
them. It was a necesdty of the age, subserving, theu, a great pur- 
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pose, bat nov, it seems only to amnse and charm men. Imitation, 
formerly, was even more infallible than reaaon, bat in tblB age, pos- 
sessed of full and perfect Imowledge, we trost it not, and seek to turn 
oar poetry into a new and more common channel, from whence Sows 
that only whleh satisfies a capridoaa fancy. Instead of that poetry 
which oomee down to os through the ages, with sw^ing volume; like 
the grand tones of music, we hare only its faintest semblance, and 
maoh, bedde, that is light and trifling. What the imagination was to. 
the Ancients, the fimoy is to us. " The function and gift of the one, 
are the getting at the root; its natare aad d^ity depend on its hold- 
iDg things always by the heart. Take its band from off the beating 
of that, and it will prophesy no longer ; it looks not in the eyes, it 
judges not by the voice, it describes not by the outward featnres j all 
that it afBrms, jadges, and describes, it affirms from within." While, 
on the other hand, " the fancy sees only the outside, and is able to 
give a portrdt of the outside, clear, brilliant, and full of detail," We 
may delight in our Ballads and Lyric Poetry, and call them excellent, 
if we choose, bat the age which could prodaoe a great Epic, has long 
since passed away. 

Bat it may be inquired, however, does not Christianity, among the 
blessings which it has brought to mankind, also exalt and ennoble the 
spirit of poetry ! Cannot our Foets see clearer through the mists 
which obscure their sight, than they conld in an age, when they look- 
ed out on the darkness of night, without a single friendly light to lead 
tbem onl It is just here that we find the substantial reason for the 
decline of poetry. In the excess of our knowledge, we find a limit to 
oar invention. The outstretched band, which says to us, "thus far 
only," has illumined the darkness alike for us all. Beyond, the imag- 
ination is forbidden and refuses to penetrate, and we are left to solace 
ourselves in the unhidden mysteries of creation. Formerly, poetry, 
drawing its life from an imagination which knew no bounds, shone like 
& star in the night, but now, in the full dawn of the day of our civili- 
zation, its old luster has passed away. Beligion itself has not enlarg- 
ed or deepened this spiritual part of our nature. Time and society 
have failed to impair or improve it, but the power of the im^;ination 
has continued the same undefined, divme thing, in every age. It does 
not prophesy to as more truly, nor does it unfold for us more wonders 
than it did years ago. To the Ancients it imaged the Deity himself, 
and told them of their immortality; for as it can but reflect the light 
which has already come. 

In this age, unromantic and full of its conceits, oar search for the 
elements of real poetry must be a vun one. We are practical enough 
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to delight in satire, and oftentimes sentimentai enough to poison the 
eaniestness and passion of genuine poetio feeling. Pope wrought only 
in obedience to the spirit of iiia age, when he wrote that aimleaa, sool- 
lesa, sonnding philoaophy of life, which we see in the Essay on Uan. 
Had he reasoned less, and felt more, he woold have given ua a fer bet- 
ter poem. So every age may bear testimony to the fact, that in ab- 
stracting from poetry its simplicity and singleness of tbonght, we 
deaden also its vitality. Analysis is. In truth, not the business of 
poetry. But it seems to tiirive most in vagueness and in the doubt 
of inquiry. The spirit of this age, stem and tmcompromiging, eager 
loi knowledge, and ever io search of wonders, demands the substance, 
and not the shadow,— the reality, and not the dream. Hence, we are en- 
gaged in the philosophy of things, and not in their creation. It is no 
wonder, then, that our poetry, obeying the call of the age for plea- 
sue, should serve its cbanging tastes and varying fancy, instead of 
seeking to invigorate and develop the deeper impnlaes of the human 
heart. 

The rule, however, which we have endeavored to establish, is not so 
absolute, and, consequently, cannot be so false as to admit of no vari- 
ation. For believing that exceptions can but confirm and strengthen 
the general theory, we willingly adopt whatever additional evidence 
of this kind we may have. In an age, moreover. In which poetry baa 
been struggling with all these difficulties, when that man has risen up 
among ns, whose genins surmounts all opposition, he should be dou< 
bly honored for his triumph. In the great Poet of this century, we 
find such a man. Let us accord to England's Poet Laureate, if his 
own conntrymen do not, the fiill measure of his deserving. 

If civilization has not been attended by a decline in poetry, it has, 
certfunly, caused It to take to itself anotiier form. It comes to us in 
our times, at least, in a new department of our Prose. That spedea 
(rf fiction, which has sprung up within the last century, seems to be 
but the out-growth of a poetio element, which had slumbered and 
well nigh died out, during many ages which had preceded our own. 
But now revived by such men as Hawthorne, Euskin, Dickens and 
Kingsley, if it speaks to the world in a diSierent voice, at least, it haa 
not lost, in the change, all of ite earnestness, sincerity, and meaning. 
While the old germ of poetry, which we might once believe was er- 
tinguisbedforever.butfVcmwhencehasiaaued this new life, has not im- 
parted to us ite whole spirit. It has. Indeed, given us that which seems 
like unto it. In the Bomance and Fiction of this age, we cannot be- 
lieve, perhaps, that the imagination has found a field whei^ it cao 
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perform a perfect work ; for bere it baa no theme equal to itself, but 
ve shall realize, in time, that it breathes in part the Bpirit of ancient 
poetry, and embodies, too, nearly all of our own. Indeed, we conld 
hardly expect that our poetry, under whatever form it might appear, 
with a purpose entirely different from that of the dark ages, should 
inherit all of its old qualities. Formerly the imagination was wont to 
divine the unknown future, ministering even to the soul of man ; but, , 
now, in our complete knowledge, the true poet finds, in our daily life, 
with its varying phases, but an indifferent subject, one which burdens,, 
rather than exalts hid spirit. The Erection, therefore, which this- 
branch of our literature baa taken, seems to be almost an absolute ne- 
cessity, for there can be no question but that the characteristic features^ 
of our times demand it Perhaps, to this fact, more than any other^. 
fiction owes the controlling Influence which it now holds. Bir Waltes,- 
Scott seems to have labored in conformity to this very idea, and, turn- 
ing bis poetry into a more popular channel, has thereby achieved bis.- 
greatest success. To the teachings of our literature, heretofore, we^ 
have ever been wont to give but a dubious assent ; but this new pow- 
er has risen up among us, which, without slighting cur peculiarities, . 
tells us wherein we lack, and finds a sympathetic chord in every heart. . 
The old poetic spirit is not wholly dead, its fire baa not yet altogethw. 
gene out, but a part still remains, which brightens for us even in the 
present. Lord North, searching through the poetry of modem times,, 
was forced to conclude that there was but a single great Poem in the 
English tongue. Even though this judgment, were a just one, and 
could apply to our own times, yet this age seems willing to confide its. 
Poetry to those who have been called our Prose Poets. 

To the Ancients their imagination furnished a religion, which toldi 
them of a God dwelling in the very heavens. They worshiped, in- 
deed, about an ideal altar, but theirs, we well know, was no unmean- 
ing service, no mocking show. Greece, rich in her philosophy audi 
poetry, was also earnest in her faith and feeling. We would not calll 
their wisdom worthless, for to them it was the spring of a new life; 
nor can we believe that their Imagination created for them deoeiving,. 
bitter hopes, for it Illumined before tbem a new path, which, until then, . 
was altogether hidden in the darkness. We do well. It is true, to im- 
itate them, but let us also remember, that what we take Irom others . 
must be bom again within ourselves. ' w. l. 
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TOWNSBND PRIZE ESSAY. 

jTait^ in W'tnnl €mi^ essential to % i^^est axj^tebc- 
menia of denius. 

BT BDWIBK BOWI.ANII SILL, OVTAHOaA liua, 0. 

Stbanqb amphibioas oreattire, tbia Han ! A spirit of tbe upper 
heaTBDS, masked Id a pigmy body, bonnd apprentice to a life-time 
vbiob Is insignificant, even in oomparisoD vitb that of tbe insignifi- 
oant planet, Its dwelling-place. Marvellous oreatare ! Filling, wben ' 
he stands erectest, only a matter of six feet of God's boundless spaces, 
np towards heaven, yet to the majesty of whose diviner nature, only 
the blue, &thomIess deep of midnight, motcd with stars as with dust 
of the silent chambers of eternity, can stand as symbol. Made of 
such strange materials, man constantly is inhabitant of two worlds, 
not separate merely by any distance of space, but utterly outside one 
Another's sphere and reach ; so that the braiu, built up out of earth, 
never can conceive of spirit, and no particle of the soul, born out of 
spirit, can have touch or contact with aught that ia earthly, save only 
in the mystery of life. One, a world of matter; appealing to him 
through appetites, and senses, and all visible forms. The other, a 
moral world ; reaching him with its unseen influences, through thought 
and feeling, and all the wonderful life of the soul. 

When we consider the character of these worlds, bow all that ia 
perishable and contemptible belongs to the one, while in the other are 
all things which have any real value to man, we cannot hut wonder to 
find him living his whole lile through, with sole reference to objects 
merely earthly, — straining brain and arm for purposes which must 
oome utterly to naught when he lies dying. 

Looking for the reason of this strange thing under the sun, we find 
that the mass of men are nnder a delusion. In some wonderful way, 
earthly matters look to them cf tbe largest importance ; the little 
years of a lifcrtime stretch to an endless length, and life's foolish grie& 
and joys make to the man the whole difference of happiness or wretch- 
edness. Thus humanity trudges its way from birth-day to death-day, 
doing its small work in what peace it can, satisfied if it have to bear no 
great pdn and may sleep soundly at the end. To them, earth's com- 
mon laborers, tbe truths of thU world — say rather the hollow wt- 
tiatha of tbia world — seem sufficient. 
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Bat Dot quite all men are thus crusted with the dust of the lower 
^ound. To one and another, here and there among the nations, God 
g^ves genins, — and where it falls, the eyes have clear insight, and the 
earth has power to satisfy no more forever. Without constant hold 
npoD a higher world— trustful faith in God's presence, and haman im< 
mortality, and io the eternal plan weaviog itself out of the lightest 
moments of time — it is not possible for genius to labor. Thit divine 
thiug, at least, puts not forth its power, except with a great thing 
to do, and a great reason for its being done. 

Hark here the difference between belief in moral truth, and faith in it ; 
for of belief the world is fuU, — but of faith it is very empty : — on their 
beliefs men only reason — on their fuths tbey act. When the intellect 
is thoroughly roused to thoughts of the great God, and of our rela- 
tions to Bim, and to the future, it seems to ns inoonceivable that a 
man shonld ever spend a day without seeing it as part of eternity. 
Tet, when nothing interrupts our habitual routine of existence, we are 
capable of going through tiie cuatomary forenoon, and afternoon, and 
evening, on a scale of life almost merely animal. But when the man's 
being is awakened by some unwonted impression, — some swift action, 
like the flash of a sudden thought leaping from the flower at our foot 
to a far-off planet, with a track behind it across the brain like the trail of 
a falling-star — or by some vast scene, from a mountain-summit, — ta 
. into the crimson and golden recesses of a stormy sunset — then the 
soul is compelled to recognize its divinity, — then for the moment at 
least it has faith. 

It is to be wondered at, that men get on as they do in the small 
matters of every-day life, without apprehension of anything beyond 
the mere present. It is hard to see why, in the midst of some sum- 
mer's day, half the inhabitants of the earth do not, once for all, fling 
down tool and work, ciying, " what profit is there of our labor under the 
snn 1 We labor that we may have bread to eat, — and we eat that ws 
may have strength to labor, — and after a little we die. Let us make 
an end of our long weariness forever." Yet in some way, by the pleas- 
ures strewn sparsely along the road-side, by the hope always of ad- 
ding a bright to-morrow to the dark to-day, stimulus enough is fur- 
nished to keep heart and lungs at work year by year. No one ean 
tell what little ambitions, and visions of fortune or reputation, and 
ftvor with fair women, lead on common mortals through life-times. 
Certain it Is, that the highest genius cannot be moved by such trivial 
things; there must be a great purpose, to rouse great energies. 

For a Beaumont or a Byron,— men wUh genius, both of them, — it was 
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nward enough to feel the soft finger-touches of admiring fame, weav- 
ing the laurel ronnd their brows. But when Spenser and Shakspeare 
go to their worh, thejr must feel above tlieir foreheads the fiutterlngs 
of wings of aiigelB,-~who are measengers from Ood's throne to assure 
tbent It is truth they are working with. 

The dear eyes of snoh spirits, farseeing through all imposing 
shows, looking out upon the earth as one looks out npon a rainy day, 
and seeing It all full of sobbings of storms, and all soiled and drag- 
gled with eyil,— fellow-men going about like phantoms, — if they had 
not the fdth which would give it all coherence, could scarcely discern 
motives for temporary exertion ; much less for that long labor which 
looks into the Future for consummation and reward. The man who 
lives, not because life is infinitely beautiful, but because the avenuea 
to death are sentineled by pain and terror, can have little reason for 
effort : if men are only ingenious mannikins, then 

" 'TwBTB searcelj worth our while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to uBO 
A little patience 'ere we die." 

But if it is an angel In disguise we see beside us, a fair spirit strayed 
from its way back to heaven, with wings heavy with the night-dew, we 
tnm and say, " My brother — my poor brother" — and then our nerves 
grow tense, and the resolution to action stirs within us as though it 
heard a reveille beating in the heart-throbs. 

Even if some greater sonl should reason that it were better, even for 
their transient lives, for meuto be happy than miserable, — better, even 
with no God, to be holy than vile, — yet philanthropy, uncrowned by 
faith, would furnish but a broken-hearted purpose. The labor woulcl 
be too hopeless ; the heavens weald be bands of brass to crush him,— 
and the very stars would have such power 

" To burn and brand 
Hia DotfaingneBH hito man," 

that he could not work. — Poor tormented soul! with strong wing 
enough to mount above the earth, but too weak to soar into the clear 
heaven, — and so doomed to hover forever between the two, in the re- 
gion of storms. 

We are taltiing of the achievements of genius : bnt it is not in 
works on oanvas or on leaf that we best see the necessity of faith. 
It is in that work of all works — the great life. For, after all, the 
thing that man doet in the world, what does it amount tol An 
> muscular effort In marking his slender mark on his small 
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spot of earth, vMoh after life-time toil oomes round to where it began, 
and is thus at last — a cipher, — to be erased by the next oomer, for it 
signified nothing. ' But the thing that he heeomei, it is a miracler— 
vonderfhl ! worthy of its oiroling mote of the aniyerae to be enacted 
npon. 

And it is here that IJie subject comes away from the studio of the 
great artist, and from the place of the great poet working afar-ofT, and 
oomes home to the interest of you and me. For to us, too, there is gen> 
Iub; not the magnificent power which flashes out before the viwld 
In some splendid action, never to be forgotten, but enough to maka 
great lives and cbaraotera. The fame of the great man we cannot 
emulate. That is only an accident of his pecnliar endowments. But 
the one valuable thing his genius has attained— his character as a 
man — that is within our sphere also. Take for example tlie man, 
whoever he may be, whom each of ns sets itigbest in the world of 
thongbt and letters. It Is not the volumes be has written, which we 
cherish so much, bnt the man as shown in them. The comfort Is, 
tfaat we can stand here, at the distance of many hundred miles or 
many hundred years, and, across the sea of common human life, sn^- 
ing and swaying between ns, see him rising above them in the calm 
dignity of grand manhood. It mokes one proud of his birth-right, to 
look back and see what men have gone up to heaven fnva oar earth 1 

The world loves to talk to its young men of noble action,— of heroin 
labor ; and the popular Idea of Youth is the eager figure, ohar^g tb« 
world with lance leveled and plume home backward on the wind. 
But all this we must get tified, if we wUI bare from it any coherent 
meaning. For we find that man ia not the iron engine to go clanging 
across the earth, crushing all things like reeds beftffe it ; bnt rather ~ 
the molten metal, which goes forth into the world as Into a mould, — 
thaped by the circumstances of life ; no matter how ardent and fiery 
it may rash forth, not an obstacle but leaves its impression, — ^not even 
adlrection of motion but hardens relentlessly upon the fonned character. 
This is our brave " conquering the world." Many a man thinks he 
has lived suocessfiillj, and chuckles at his triumph, when in reality be 
has only held out bis heart, and let the world carve it and chip it into 
its coarse shapes, — and it is indeed pitiable to see him take back the 
rnined thing at last, with a smile of victory. If he had only seen 
that here is the secret of the world — not the thing done, be it great or 
small, but the result on the man's own sonl. For, remember, of all 
the working and the thinking which a man does on the earth, not a 
TesiJge can he take away with him. All that triumphs over death la 
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tb« character; that lives, aa the man has made it in his life-time' 
Here, at last, we labor not in cmnibling marble or on frail leaves of 
books ; but oar material is imperishable, — oar work eternal. And to 
make our life a great one, needs that in us which we have rightly 
called genius ; it is that deep Insight, throughthe objects of the senses, 
which must ever repose on faith. 

The moral world stands in the same relation to our psycioal life 
which the material universe does to earthly existenoe. As, in order to 
live with any just realization of our small place in God's creation, it 
is needful that the night oome after every day's work, that looking up 
we may lose ourselves among the stellar dlstences, and be reminded 
of our insignificance, just so necessary is it to a comprehension of our 
life as Immortals, that we have constent faith in the realities of the 
moral world. 

. If it were always day-time, with the sun's beams streaming across 
the earth, the arch of the blue sky would appear to ns the boundary of 
creation, and man would seem the only denizen of Its spaces. And 
precisely so it is that the pulae of life in our veins floods our being 
with such an overflow of vitality, that the distances of the spiritual 
world are dazzled from our consoionsness. The eternal world is all 
about us, if we will but think of it, just as even now, at noonday, the 
Infinite armies of the stars are wheeling across the sky, blazing and 
burning aa gloriously aa upon the dark-blue ground of midnight ; — 
only the sun's light blots them away, even as the light of life blots 
away oar vision of the m^esty and beauty of the soal. When one 
thinks of this, death is no longer terrible. It is only zs if just now, 
at mid-noon, the sun should sink swiftly down the sky, and suddenly 
the awfiil night-darkness rushed over the world. There would be one 
breathless moment when all thought and vision would be drowned In 
the engulfing gloom, and then the whole host of the stars would oome 
sweeping Into their places, like a burst of great music. Just so, when 
the pulse has fluttered its last, sick tremor, and the faces gathered 
round are fading into the dusky distance, all at once the same rash of 
glory comes over the soul, and " this mortal" hath pat on its " im- 
mortality." 

To withdraw one's self wholly from the activities of this present 
life, in the contemplation of moral truth, would certtdnly be as unnat- 
ural and wrong, as if one should dig a well so dark and deep that 
from its bottom the stars should be visible even in the day-time, and 
there should spend his life with a telescope, watching all day and all 
night. But there is little danger of erring on that side. Sins of wt- 
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worldtiness Bholl not yet need aotive legisUtloD. Whfle It ia oertun, 
thiit. ^thoat Inariag about with you tbe constant sense of tbe reality of 
the invisible- vorld, that spark of geoios in you never oan make a great 
life of It — under the oiroumstanoes. Until you do actually feel that 
the right thing and the true thing, in all possible or impossible plaoea 
and times, is the strong thing and tbe everlasting, and the otUy anch, 
and that an unarmed sick-man with bis hand on an atom of God's 
truth is a match for all Devildom fighting for a lie, yon are never sure 
of living as human nature can live, if it will. Without this fUth in 
right at right, yon will find yourself doing what good yon do, beoanse 
men are looking at you, — or because Heaven is : which littleness, of 
all others, flee from. Stand up and do the thing that is right, — but 
do it as if you were alone on the earth, and the gods were blind. 

This age is sometimes called the "faithless age," — with its ques- 
tioning of oreeds, and its hoa\s of troubled seals running hither and' 
thither, seeking truth. But certunly this is unjust, for the world nev- 
er was moving faster ont of the midnight. If not actually a dawn as 
yet, there is at least a faint fore-shadowing of the daylight, and an 
oncomfortable shivering and huddling together of the owls and the 
bats, as though the morning air disagreed with them. 

Surely the age which fi^es half a oontinent-fiil of ser^ which over- 
tnma a popedom in regenerating a dead people, which ia hurling off 
in righteous exasperation the system of black-slavery, need not alto- 
gether despair of itself. Look too at the leaders of this age. There 
is Thomas Carlyle — we may thank God that he has lived. What if 
he does not altogether write with the pen of angels, — who cares what 
his " style" is, while we have that great, courageous spirit of tbe man % 
Even his elephantine manner of speech is to be r^oiced at rather than 
lamented, for it has made men listen to hiuL The world, hnrryhig by 
on badness, and seeing the great awkward head of him rising above 
the crowd, evidently trying to »ay something, gestnring violentiy, 
stuttering and stammering in a stentorian voice, has been obliged to 
stop, and see what on earbh it was all about. If he had gone on In 
the old way men would not have listened, for so long have oertdn 
doctrines been droned in people's ears in the same words, that your 
comfortable man of the world has learned to sit down to bis Sunday- 
dinner, entirely at peace, with — " excellent discourse this forenoon — 
remarkably convincing on free-will and responsibility — may I trouble 
you for the butter I" 

But this is a new aspect of the matter; for Carlyle is a man of a 
most curious faculty of ey&eight,— differing from most men in thia — 
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ttut vbatever the objeet before Mm, whetber It be a orowned king or 
a oomtable, a peopled planet or a &rthbig-piece, be sees it standing 
out against tbe eternities for a bat^-groniid ; and Maf-isaviev of 
affairs somewhat startling to all men 1 

Tbe great oomfortliig tratb of Hie vbole matter is, tbat God baa bo 
arranged tbe faculties of men, that it is impossible for tbe higbest 
genius to exist and not bare ffutb. The momeot tbat deep, tmth- 
telUng insight which m genius, is possessed, the man must see the ma- 
JesUo reality of moral truth. So tbat, of oeoesaity, the great leaders 
of men must always be the best as well as the greatest men. 

Thus wonderfully is our little world guided ; secure by this one 
law, from ever falling finally under the dominion or leadership of eviL 
Boll on then, fair planet I compassed by whatever foes, full of what- 
-fiTer ills and ignorances. For in this law God hath promised tiiat in 
thee shall be no greatness separate bora goodness, — and bo thy path 
is upvardi and thou art saved. 



Close lij Qm bukEi of the PaquasBett flowing, 
Wbere beech end maple cast their ahodows wide, 
And BportiTe zephyrB kiae the stream while going, 
Aitd tiirill to rippling aU the modeBt tide — 

Lived uncle Jacob ; iM and silvar headed, 
He had no wife or child — hia friends ware fyw — 
But how those few did love him, and had wedded 
Their tiearta to turn, I doubt be ever knew. 

He paased his days free from the noisy biutle 
And rude commotion of tiie dty's roar; 
The Bharpost sound that smote his ear, the rustle 
Of beech leaves near his door. 

I envied him ioM home of rustic beaulf , 
Peace and contented hours — 
Asd ofteQ wished my path of life and dntj" 
Led through such quiet bowers. 
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Bia t^e I ma; not teU. Nor would I here 
The private records of his grief uncloBo, 
HIb sorrows had been borne, and Tree fiom fear 
His heart looked forward to its calm r«pose. 

It came. He died cue etarrj', Bweet June Q^t, 
Nor man nor WOPIBD nigb, 
But who may tell what viBions bless the mght 
Of good men when they die! 

With bee of heavenl; calm — hia hair snow white — 
His thin hands folded on his breast- 
It seemed as if he must, with pure delight 
HaTB passed nnto his rest 

We laid him down beneath the grand old beecdwe, 
Whose deep'ning shadows he had loyed of old; 
Where one might see the river's lengthened reaches, 
At sunset turn to gold. 

Above his grave we raised no sculptnred marble, 
Engraved with scriptural rhyme, 
But o'er him there the wild birds sweetly wMble 
Through the long summer time. 

There sleeps he 'neath the mound festooned with 'Ip'ffiwij 

That whiten o'er his breast; 

There needs no minstrel's barp or poet's prtdses 

To sweeten such a rest 

Whatever his toil had been it now is o'er ; 
Beyond the skies he finds a sure retreat, 
And now he walks upon the "shining shore," 
With his star-BBndalled feet. 

Beude his grave, last eve, I saw the shadowa stealing^ 
And gently brooding o'er stream and tree. 
And felt Trittin my aching heart the feeling, 
Which comes to you and me 

Wlien'er we visit home and Qnd one missing^ 
One fece the lesB to greet us at thedoor. 
And half in Gincy, feel again the kissing 
Of lips that kiss no more. 

Upon his sleep the stars serenely shone — 
The truant zephyrs to their cave had Sed — 
The river hushed itii former joyous tone — 
The birds sat sleeping in the bou^is o'er head. 
VOL. xxn. 34 
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ThuH, quistly aa summer da/a at evm 
Qlide down wtth footsteps Beet, 
And darimeaa ahows aloiig the path of beaveD 
Where they had placed theii feet — 

Bo may we, one and all, with hopefbl faoea 

PaBB from this weaiy itage, 

And leave upon the sky aome atariike tracea, 

To beautify the Age. w. H. H. K. 



Jfrnnor Hear at §ale. 

As Time. Id his gentle journey, pauses fora moment to gaze npon 
tiie now departed joys of Junior Year, so soon vaniBhed from our 
g^asp, yet so long to be enshrined in memory, there springs up in eve- 
ry heart an instinGtive longing for the continuance of its generoDS 
pleasures ; a deep reverence for ita valued intellectnal culture ; a man- 
ly sadness, on bidding it farewell, which, while it cherishes bright 
dreams of future unity and affection, can still regret the congenial fel- 
lowship and salutary growths of the happiest era in Yalensian Life. 
The potent touch of experience has revealed, to an extent beyond onr 
hopes, the graceful outgrowths, broad opportunities, and bounteous 
sympathy, of the twelve-month just elapsed. Grateful, then, for the 
tranquil literary leisure of those kindly hours ; proud of their opu- 
lence in earnest fiiendsbip ; and, more than all, stimulated by our gen- 
uine sorrow, as we leave ihxsa behind, to record our persuasion of 
their dignity and worth, we enter, sot without self-distrost, upon a 
hasty review of their principal advantages and joys. 

The autpices, that nsher in the opening weeks of Junior Year, are 
alone enough to invest it with a singular charm to Students. These 
andent homes of learning and lit«ature, are then robed in the ftill 
splendor of tb^ Autumnal loveliness. With the departure of Sum- 
mer heat and dust, the wavbig foliage of our familiar elms, fresher 
than ever before, invites eiyoyment of its wdcome shade, while merr; 
glees, ringing tunefully upon tta still night, ascend from Joyous Stu- 
dent-groups. All olasses- ■l^.-appteoiate the beauty and fosdnalaon 
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of this scene, as they oonsplre alike to form its ch&racteriBlio featores. 
But, beyond this, Juniors may always reckon upon one unique ele- 
ment of festivity. A glad seaae of relief from "horrid Biennials," 
Thich racked mind and body with wearii^ tortures, during the long 
Summer months, renders them enthusiastically hilarious. "Cram- 
ming," with its thousand ills, is over. There lingers, no fear of the 
Class-circle being now broken, by the compulsory absence of tried as- 
sociates. We have overleaped, at a bonnd, the limit which parts the 
Prose from the Poetry of College life. The most charming vacation 
of the Course has fitly paved the way for the Joiliest year to be spent 
at Yale. Moreover, the consoionsness of having earned a right to so- 
dal gratification, by our previous toil, enhances our eagerness to drink 
in the full inspiration and harmony of Junior fellowship. With feel- 
ings thus alive to social enjoyment, our native exuberance displays it- 
self, unchecked and supreme. All influences, within and without, 
seem calculated to foster that Jovial gayety which is to shape and color 
the coming year. 

Bnt this sentiment of careless mirth, and wide congeniality, promo- 
ted by eztemal adjuncts, by no means stifles the aspiration, on the 
part of a majority of the Glass, for high literary diteipline. While 
social pleasures have become dearer, earnest labor is honored none the 
less. For a t«rm, however attractive in the Joys of friendship, must 
always owe its crowning dignity to struggles al^r self- discipline and 
manly culture. Accordingly it can have escaped no reflecting mind. 
In the slightest degree conversant with the workings of our Collegiate 
system, that in Junior Year, when the prescribed routine of study does 
not demand unbroken devotion and diligence, men pass beyond these 
narrow boundaries, to gain for themselves, from .foreign springs of 
knowledge, robust and symmetrical attainments in Literature. Those 
who, perhaps, during the first half of their Course, have scarcely open- 
ed a book of essays, or read a line of poetry, now abandon themselves 
to the claims of polite letters, with an alacrity as healthful as it is sur- 
prising, ^ncfa ardent homage of our noble English Classics, reacting 
on the Student's intellect and fancy, imbues him with a livelier appre- 
dation of the models of antiquity. Far from impeding the proper ex- 
pansion of pure esthetic leanings, it renders our mental growtii bal- 
anced and harmonious. This is no novel theory. Observant alnmni, 
of long standing, and the fresher departures from the Lecture room 
and Chapel-seats of to-day, alike maintain it. Of conrse we do not 
fritend to extend these remarks to every individual in the Junior Class, 
for many of these will leave the year no richer in self-<;nlture, at its 
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olose, tbaa when they begui. It is of men who propoee to make Y^e 
College what it was originally designed to be,— not a mere home of 
revelry and dissipation, — ^not a ooDTenient avenue to respectability 
and honor, — but a tme educator of the best capadties of the mind, 
and of such alone that we propose to speak here. Such Students 
will be found, during thU single year, to accomplish solid and germi- 
nant results In Literature. By discrimination in the choice of authors, 
systematic study of their style and thought, and a sensitive sympa- 
thy with their highest lumB and issues, the genuine scholar not infre- 
quently lays here a deep foundation for future growths in intellectual 
strength. Disputes, technically so called, tend to produce similar ef- 
fects. Although often slighted, the rare opportunities which they far- 
Dish us of improvement, are capable of infiising the scholarly mind 
with keenest vigor and polish. Nor, indeed, is such a prodnct, upon 
the whole, nncommon. Despite the temptations to idleness, and the 
optional nature of the compositions themselves, their tenor has always 
been toward clearness and cogency in reasoning, simplicity and direct- 
ness of diction, and that orderly arrangement of sentences and devel- 
opment of ideas, which constitute the finest charms of literary endeav- 
or. In this way, our mental prooesses, from being purely selfish and 
subjective, have become objective and beneficent. The acquisitioa 
and transmission of knowledge, are now twin sisters in the family of 
intellect. Junior Year has thus promoted symmetrical literary tastes, 
and a gradons literary discipline. 

But its benignant offshoots do not stop here. It is preeminently 
the friend of sound daincal culture, in scholarly education. Many of 
us, at the outset of the College curriculum, feel burdened by the 
. severity of oar allotted tasks. It is not an unusual fact iu a Fresh- 
man's experience, that ten hours out of the twenty-four should l>e con- 
scientiously and faithfully given up to the legitimate duties of the re- 
citation room. Meager and inadequate as must necessarily l>e the 
academic discipline of some, such intense applioadon is rendered im- 
perative; at least if they would sustain their position as members of 
the University. This state of things can hardly fait to create a dis- 
relish for the eariier studies of the course. Then, too, the length of 
the lessons assigned throughout the first 'six terms, even after fuller 
acqutdntance with the structure and genius of. language, has facilita- 
ted the ezerdse of translation, must disconrage honest effort, deaden 
scholarly enthusiasm, and lead to the indiscriminate use of prohibited 
helps. We are confident that we do not exceed the bounds of truth, 
when we assert that four-fifths of every Class have so far deteriorated 
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in mental candor, before reacbing Junior year, as to employ BDoh 
unlawful aids freely !f not babitaally. Then, bowever, there is seen 
a marked and sudden change. Instead of pMrly-diegniaed hatred of 
Stndy, and ingenioas shifts to avoid its penalties, men beg^ to awa- 
ken to a realizing sense of the uses of application. Diligence in 
prescribed tasks becomes easy, natural, and inspiriting. The canse 
of this metamorphosis in Student-habits is patent to every thinking 
mind. It is to be attributed, doubtless, in a great measure, totbe 
comparative lightness of the labors imposed, which, although appa- 
rently insignifioaut, after the formidable magnitude of Freshman and 
Sophomore lessons, are soon found to demand all the industry that 
recitation can Justly command. As lessons are rendered more mod- 
erate in length, a more critical familiarity with their contents and 
surroundings is the inevitable result. The necessity for translations 
(at beat an imperfect and unsatisfactory aid,) passes away with the 
removal of the cause that gave it birth. Add to this Important ad- 
vantage that of admirable inatruction, and you discern at once anoth- 
er sonrce of classical improvement to be observed, during the pro- 
gre^ and at the expiration of the year. We are taught then, for 
the first time in onr College history, the method and »eope of olas- 
Bical study. The thorough and refined scholarship of onr two in- 
structors, inspires confidence in their direction, makes ns eager to 
elicit their approval, and exalts our whole oonoeption of the minute- 
ness and reach of classical att^nment. Norm nst we overlook here, 
that personal magnetism which kindles our minds with kindred en- 
thusiasm for the treasured lore that they cherish, with such fond 
and peculiar reverence. The influence of their assodation and sym- 
pathy with classical learning, quickens and enerpzes us in a mystic 
alliance of literary brotherhood. While congenial tasks, profound pro- 
ductions, and earnest teaching, all combine to render the study of an- 
cient models a privilege, rather than a duty, it is predominantly this 
wonderful power, on their part, of transferring to us their apprecia- 
tion of the sublime writers of the past, and their self-harmony witii 
the genius of a national tongue, that vitalizes onr entire range of 
scholarly purpose and endeavor. We find, under its kindly magic, 
onr perseverance strengthened, our perceptions cleared, our ideas en- 
larged, our self-reliance deepened, onr esthetic taste grown symmetri- 
cal and discriminating, our Gommnnion with the purest types and 
phases of the Greek and Roman mind quickened into intimate and in- 
spiring vigor. Faithful investigation, united with a concentrated en- 
ergy in combining the resulting products awakened here, will give va 
VOL. xxvr. 34* 
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at first; a feeble, aftonrard a luminous insight into the nuderlying etnio- 
ture of tangnage itself. The ioflueDoes of Junior Yeai^are thus seen 
to reach the Student, in the refining oultnre which they impart to his 
biglieBt mental prooesaeii, and enshrine in hia innermost sympathies 
with antiquity. It has built np for him a generous classical discipline. 
But the chief fasciuation, and perhaps not the least advantage, of 
this epoch in our lives, attaches itself to elevated locial growth*. Let 
US not be misinterpreted here. We mean to include under this, not 
the superficial hilarity (rf boon-companions, or the noisy mirth of the 
bnunless and indolent, but the genuine sympathy, oongesial unison, 
and earnest friendship of Mthful hearts. Such developments of our 
noblest passions and affinities, must always be prized. 'Withoutthem, 
there is an irrepressible longing for something external ; an unsatis- 
fied yearning for the fellowship of warm-souled natures, that shall min- 
gle the current of their lives with ours. Thus the mutual nnrestraint 
and confidence, so eminently fostered by Junior Year, enters largely 
into our estimate of its value. Men feel less disposed, than at any 
previous stage of their College life, to distrust one another. As ve 
lie stretohed upon the green sward of the Campus, there comes over 
us a feeling of mutual faith and unfettered sociality. In our length- 
ened walks, too, and glee-crowned sails, the germ of the same princi- 
ple appears, which, in its wider unfoldings, impels Joyous fratomiza- 
tion in our various rooms, and opens the way to unembarrassed disclo^ 
sures of our separate, yet kindred life-experience. It is in Just this 
natural manner that all sacrifices, whether of money, time or pleasure, 
become easy, for fnendship'a sale. The same spirit draws inspira- 
tion from the musical tondencies of the year. As tbe gayety of Ju- 
nior ease is symbolized and incorporated more and more in social song, 
the elms that shade our rooms, tbe serene moonlight of autumn, and 
the cheerful apartments within tbe time-worn walls, become to us the 
watchword of our joys, and the spring of our contentment. A kind 
of spontaniety has always seemed to as to entwine tbe melodies of 
Junior life. No dim fears of an approaching penalty occur, to mar 
the fuU-souled enthusiasm of our vocal efforts. We sing, as we tolk, 
from the heart. Id eating clubs, moreover, and societies, whUe simi- 
lar sentiments prevail, they are heightened by our growing knowledge 
of the Class. We feel that two years have just prepared ns to appre- 
ciate what the intimacies, there engendered, invariably promote. It is ' 
really surprising to us, when twelve months close, to recall theformality 
of our acquaintance with many, whose friendship we have learned, 
beneath t^eir kindly loflueaces, to cherish so devotedly. Junlorhonn 
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have revealed to as tbe lively sympathies, refined tastes, and cordial 
affection of men, Those exterior bad once seemed hard and forbidding. 
As their generous impulses and high principle, combined with conge- 
nial aims and hopes, have maoifestcd themselves in their acts and 
words, we seldom fail to realize the good fortune which has brought 
us into familiar contact with them. IntJmacy with such men has 
tangfat ns their true worth. Hence arise the sacred Mendships of Jn- 
iilor life. Unforeseen situations oiten impel ns thus to cultivate inti- 
macies that ripen into tbe most enduring attachments. We are quite 
nnoonscious of the snbtle power which, day by day, in mystic and be- 
nignant obannels, is blending the current of our thought and feeling 
with another's. Tet it is by just such viewless operations, that a mere 

• acquaintance has deepened into friendship ; that the instinctive attrac- 
tion of manly hearts has matured into clinging affection ; and that Sta- 
dent class-mates have become wedded, beneath their kindly Junior In- 
tercourse, in bonds of purest and abiding fellowsbip. Tbe virtnes and 
preoiousness of such friendships we need not extol. Linked to- 
gether by the firmest fraternity, guarding each other's honor with 
watchful jealousy, appreciative of mutual talent, without the disposi- 
tion that prompts malignant criticism, it is not too much to call their 
community of feeling hallowed in its felicity. Sooner or later it must 
mei^e personal antagonisms and feuds, if such there have ever been, 

. into completer loyalty to the sentiment of generous Class fellowship. 
A band of tried associates, quickened in ceoiprocal devotion, and fired 
to coQcerted effort, shall leave from Class to Class, each Junior mem- 
ory, with nnaffected sorrow. 

If we have seemed to any extravagant in our eulogies of this sin- 
gle year, we can only plead the merit of sincerity. The remembrance 
of it, as a golden era in life, will always awaken in us feelings of grati- 
tude, that its cultnre and joys, its literary growths and classic devel- 
opment, its refining essence of gracious and invigorating unity were so 
genially fused In one. 

J. p. T. 
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Si^c 5oriaI Ifift irf College. 

Thb Bodal life of an American College, and espedally of a Kew 
England College, is in every aspect altogether nniqne. Other men 
meet to stady, to attend recitations and lectnrea, in the same towns, 
often, and in the midst of substantially the same ontward circom- 
tances. The stndent of Lav, of Hedidoe, of DiTinlly, finds com- 
monly the best schools in each of tfaese special departments, with 
their libraries and their lecturers, and their courses of Btady, embraced 
beneath the anthority, and hearing the name of the larger University, 
of whi(^ the College is a fraction. Tet Law School and Medical 
School and Theological Seminary, however similar in Faculty or re- 
gime, are each radically distinct in their social constitution from the 
body of Collegiate w Academical students. In fiict, they have at 
best only a gaspiog social life, confined to boardlog-honses and 
breakfast-tables, and destitate of inflnence. 

The sodal life of the College, on the other hand, is, in its character 
and eignificaoee, totally different, and it is to two or three thonghte con- 
cerning it that we design to devote as many of onr pages. 

That it is Aptmer, observatioti has shown. Its effects, altbongh 
gradnal, are so singular and striking, that the hastiest observer will 
not fail to detect thetn. Commencing with the earliest experiences 
of stndent life, and working outward through sentiments and opinions, 
it often changes and totaUy transforms the entire character and being 
of him whom it reaches. This is its method, bat its first noticed 
effect la the last in the series, and is only thoa prominent becauae ex- 
ternal, and so most easily recognized. 

It Is matter of common knowledge and remark, that the students 
who yearly come np to this University, for a partial or complete Col- 
legiate truning, present to the eye the utmost diversity of physical 
aspect. Coming from all sections of the country and from all posi- 
tions in life, they bring witii them, unmistakably, the air and the aro- 
ma of old associations. The young pedagogue of a winter's experience 
fa school keeping, lays down bis quill and his ferrule, to take his seat 
upon the fourth form of the new school-house. The ambitions student 
of Law'alfows the dust to thicken upon his fresh volume of Black- 
stone, while he goes back in his study to periods before the Twelve 
Tables and the Justinian Code. The mechanic forsakes his factory 
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aod the fanner his plow, while be to whom more ample resources fm- 
nish ft more liberal culture, ateps, proad and confident, from the narrow 
Btage of the Academy into the arena of College life. And so the 
coup-d'cal of each olass'as It enters corresponds to and betokens this 
variety of origin. The angles which no social intereoarse has ever 
rounded, the ten thousand marks of individuality, in feature and dress 
and general deportment, which social culture has never overldd, stand 
oat at this period with especial prominence; and it is natural and ne- 
cessary that it should be so. 

Bat the fact, as it seems to ns, gathers significance and Olastrates 
the action of social forces in Ootlege, when we set it in contrast with 
the dngular resemblance, which, through passing years, comes over 
each advandng class. There is a power which aots like alt^emy, 
moulding the heterogeneous elements which are brought here, into a 
miniatnre nationality, as unique and self-centered and as easily recog- 
nizable iu its every member, as tjie Scotchman's Highland brt^ue, or 
the Indian's bronzed and painted face. But the force which involves 
tjiis transforming power does not lie among the influences which the 
administration of this College aims to exert. It does not spring from 
the mental discipline which Flato and Homer, Guizot and Hamil- 
ton, still, as of old, impart to waiting students. Here the most se- 
cluded and quiet student is mightier than Flato, for it Is the channels 
of College social life. In which each one's influence flows, that carry 
the force which works this so strange transformation. 

There is a peculiar importance attaching to this particular evldenoe 
of the existence and energy of College actual life, because it involves 
and implies all others. The method of the operation of the force we 
are considering is, as we have hinted, primarily upon the mind and 
character. It is this of which the outward life, words, actions, even 
the face and mien, are the embodiment and expression, and the change 
we have indicated in the latter relations is the immediate resnlt of a 
far more important and enduring change in the character which under- 
lies and governs them. The former is the result of the combined ac- 
tion of various influences which we have thus far associated under the 
general term, social life; the latter, of several specific influences 
which we now pass to mention. 

Of these, it is natnral to pnt for the first one, the intimacy of Col- 
lege life. It is this, in faot, which gives It the greater part of its 
power, while it is worthy of notice as carious and striking In itself. 
For, outside of the family, we know of no relation in which the stn- 
dent is more closely associated with those about him, than during Us 
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fonr years of UtiTereity life. It is not dmply the interoonrae of the 
Tedtation-room, 6f the hoardlng-hooae, of memorable lolteringa under 
the elms. But eftch man's life, from his entering College till his 
graduation from it, is passed nnder the eyes of those with whom de- 
sign or accident may have thrown him into the closest connectton. 
From his most cherished and trusted friend, from whom he seeks to 
conceal no secret, to another whose friendship he more tiitm qaestions, 
he mnst consent to be studied and sifted hy all. 

Nor do we deem this a fault of our Collie life. It furnishes snoh 
facilities as are rarely found elsewhere, for the study of that which is 
more precious and rare than parchments, the many-sided human char- 
aoter. For no man here can hide his true natnre behind a veil of pre- 
tense and hypocrisy. Our social life points to his conduct and tears 
the lying cheat aside. Or if, with stealthy shrewdness, he soreens his 
conduct from the scrutiny of his associates, he must build him again 
the pillar of Stylites, or even the sl^bt intercourse which discloses 
the habits of his mind, will open a broader and deeper insight into bis 
character. It betrays itself at once, spontaneously and insensibly, on 
ereiy hand, to the Argus-eyed critics, among whom he has ventured. 
Hence it is that a man so certainly and unerringly finds his level in 
College. For the same eyes which are so qulch to detect deceit and 
pretense, are not slower to discover all genuine merit, while the warm 
hearts that beat below them leap instinotively to reward it. Yet, at the 
same time, a sham cannot live here long. Like the rotten corpses of 
the old Etruscan Lncumons, which they dig up at Florence, it melts in 
the light of such intimate knowledge and such piercing scrutiny. Bnt 
the man who has learned thus to read his fellow-men has learned al- 
ready half the lesson of life, has fought already half its battle. 

The freedom of College life amounts not infrequently, almost to 
lawlessness. Shut out as we are from the worid around us by the 
very constitution of the community which we form, with a traditional 
feud to give piquancy to. our intercourse, the student comes naturally 
to hold a chivalrous disregard of the customs of society, if not of the 
laws of the town or the state. He grows weary of the restricliona 
with which the Law surrounds and shields -the Individual citizen. 
Accordingly we find actions, which the external world fi^wns on and 
condemns, made habits in College by the universal usage. The sen- 
timent which tries such actions is of course elevated or depressed t« 
the same level. For in this case, as in others, it is not always or com- 
monly the judgment that regulates the life, but aolions here, as else- 
where, make opinions. 
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It must follow from this, and we think observation oonfirms the 
oondudon, that the efieot of College social habits on the thinking of 
College, is pregminently disastrous. Its natural result is to generate 
carelessness, inaccuracy, skepticism. It pronounces reverence a fault 
and a blemish in character, and makes a contempt for older opinions 
a mark of weakness mi slavishness of intellect, lime, it is true, 
may in a measure correct this error. False judgments will wear 
away, experience will outgrow hoc resolutions and cool the nund which 
once threw them off. But is it not more than possible, that the char- 
acter which they have affected may have received their impres^n too 
deeply to admit of its being thus easily eradicated^ At best it is in 
direct conflict with the method and aim of Collegiate training. Care- 
ful, correct, legitimate modes of thought — this it is, for one thing at 
least, which the University course makes effort to secure. And great 
as is the power of the established regimen, tiiere is stOl an agency, 
before, behind, on every side of the recitation-room, which is silently 
and stealthily working out, throngfa the wondrons channels of sodal 
life, resuttii which lectures and lessons can never reach and neutralize. 
It is thus that these unrestrained habits unharness and unjoint the 
mental energies, breed extravagances of opinion, breed, not infrequent- 
ly, looseness of creed. Though presented under bewitching forms of 
liberality, originality, independence, does not the glittering and per- 
fumed casket hide an asp, deadlier than the historic one I 

And yet we do not deem this social life of Tale as on the whole nn- 
fortunate or disastrous. It is impossible that there should not be, in 
the infljience on one another of so many active and cultivated minds, 
' something that is poiaonoas amidst much that is benifioent. But, 
blended and tempered, as it is, with the conservative influences which 
rain down upon ns from every clustering association of the past, 
which haunts, like a rustling angel, these sacred walls, from the 
daily discipline of the College routine, and above all from the charac- 
ter and example of those at whose feet we are proud to sit, it seems to 
give finish to an otherwise nigged and angular culture, to supply some 
of the deficiencies which a purely intellectnal discipline cannot but 
leave in an educational system, and to pour over all a genial sympa- 
thy with life, and a hearty appreciation and enjoyment of whatever 
of cheerfulness and happiness it conttuns. b. b. c. 
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1 Htood ia^h up ft mountaiii'a rugged Bide, 

At early mom, ere jet the fiaming wheels 

Of golden Aaj had climbed Qie easterD hills. 

The first grej twilight-berald of the dawn — 

Was witging battle with the atruggling stars, 

To drive them from the flimament, aod make 

Boom for his regal master's st&tely course. 

Id darkness and in silence all profound 

The earth lay far beneath, while, like a flood, 

The T^MMOiu ezhslations of the night 

Oorered its sar&ce.with a mi^t; sea, 

That swayed agunet the mountain's headlong walls, 

And laved its pillars with a noiseless surge. 

While here and tiere peeped up from 'mid the wasta 

Borne darker hill-tops, clothed with shadowy bees, 

Uke a Bea monster sleeping on the waves. 

The firosty breath of night was on the air, 

And chill and drear it seemed to stand and gase, 

As if that boar expanse were nature's shroud, 

And hid a ghaatlier blackness and decay 

From Qie sad ken. I stood and wiuted there. 

The son slow-marching, like a conquering host. 

Was boding forth his course in blood and Ore. 

A doud lay floating on the horizon's verge, — 

He fired it with a dart of ruddy Same, 

Then kindled others with the blazing torch. 

Which ht the vault of heaven with spreading fire. 

And hui^ an arch of triumph o'er his path 

Of purpling azure flushed with brightest gold. 

And now himself he comes, — a vary god — 

Inscrutable refulgence 1 Light Divine I 

Serene of m^'esty, Being of power, 

With his mysterious presence reaching all, 

And silently to all imparting joy; — 

The archetype of all-embradng Lovs 1 

Before his gaze that murky flood of night 

Affrighted, fled from ofl' the face of earth, 

BolMi^ its waves in dire oonfiision now — 

As shattered armies fly, in maddened haste^ 

And trample down the foremost to the earth, — 

Then Tanishing like Bmoka-wreaths into heaven, 

Wooing oblivion. Smiled Ow landscape now 
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In naked beauty, like an Indlui bride 

Adom&d In Orient pearls, — bright gleaming lakse. 

Strung on a altver thread — a glistening brook. 

The light-crowned hille lay Bleeping near and far, 

Scattered at random all the country o'er. 

Dotted with houses, fields of yellow grain. 

And waving forests ; here and there a spire 

Qleaming in sunlight hke a lorch of fire, 

Pointed to heaven with unfaltering beck; 

And village TootS were nestled at its feetj 

As humble aouls are wont to gather round 

The great good roan who points them to the skies. 

And there I sat and mused. How like my hean 

Was this dark landscape 'ere the sun of faith 

Kspelled the deathlilce shades of unbelief, 

Asd smiled away Qie mists of torturing doubtt 

And this ia life — to climb to soaring heights 

In pun and wearinasa, to leave behind 

The earth, thoug;h clad in beauty's winning smiles, — 

And doubly svreet when love's celestial light 

Shines on it tVom above, to rise toward heaven ; 

Rise by this toilsome path o'er rugged stones, 

Wboae cruel edges tear the weaty feet. 

By grasping thorny trees with bleeding hand. 

And tramplii^ down the flowers that tempt delay I 

Say not, 'A bitter fate!' At every step ' 

We mount from earth and near the peaceful skies, — 

Each added height extends the vision wide. 

And spreads new glories to the enraptured view. 

Vistas of beauty smiling to the soul 

Of love unspeakable and power divine, 

That love which colls us upward, and Uiat power 

WMch ^lall Bustain us in each tkinting hour ; 

At length the steep surmounted. Life has reaidied 

Its consummation. Our long weai; way — 

Grown wondrous short to retrospective view, — 

Enda on the dizzy summit of the crag, 

Which, broken off with overban^i^ front. 

Frowns down a pratnpice abrupt and sheer — 

Down, down, till distance p^nts the dark rockblue. 

At its deep base the ocean sui^s dash 

With angry rush, whose hi^tt murmur seemed 

As if the vrinds were whispering, " peace be still I" 

Elemitfi, that vast unfathomed sea 

Which stretches Ikr as straining eyes can reach 

On every side^ and Deaih, the headlong leap 

Into its fearnil waters fhun Um diS 
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'na Hun-Bst when ws reach tlie iMt Moent 

And, worn with toil, we sit awhile to rest, 

Qausg Bt life's steep pstbwkj, then far out 

On the broad ocean, then the setting sun, 

With nuogled tboughta of Badneaa, fear, and hope^ 

Waitine;, we know aot, d*i« not think — for what. 

E'en while we wait, a friend bela««d has risen 

And coming boldly to that fearful verge 

Qave one swift look around, then made the plunge ; 

We ahrieked— be heeded not— nor heard tlie lonnd, 

Tbere is an awAil nuHiient of suspense: 

We hold our breaths in horror, till at tengilk, 

A dull hint sound tells ub that all U o'er. 

Benumbed and sick at heart with fear and wo^ 

We tremblii^ crawl up to Uie ragged brink 

And gaze in uiguiah down the dis^ t'hftwn. 

No trace of him — and blacker seems the sea, 

As the oold wind bears up its mocking sound — 

X dreadful bacinatian chains us there. 

Till the brain reels and fsints witL giddiness 

mi with conrulsive start we break awaj 

At last, and shuddering at the awful thou^it 

Of Bui^ a leap, weep bitter, bitter tears : — 

Tears for the lost one, tears of Tain regret. 

And tears of horror and appalling fear. 

Nature recoils and strugt^es from hei doom 

nil in the heazj of despair we or; 

"If lhisbeDaathlM>M«t,t«i(l not die I* 



Look at the suo-set — see the stately dome 

Which vaults the monarch of retreating di^, — 

With pillared shafts of porphji? and pearl. 

And Meze and arched roof of g^eaniii^ gtdd, — 

The center of the edifice which spans 

The ooddent horizon, piles on piles arise 

With spire, and dome, and tower, and massive gate. 

Binning as 't were a sea of gjiass and fire I 

Bore Heaven has drawn aside the emprrean 

And rent the ntherial curtain of the skj 

Which bounds the vision of our nsrrow ken 

And ^eama afar the Eternal Oty there t 

ZiO<dc-^ook what glory 1 Hark those distsnt Strains 

Thenoe floatii^ on the tosnqoil of the evening air — 

Hushed by whispers of its softest breath 

Now Ihlutlj echoing strains of rapturous song 

And harmonies too sweet fbi mortal ears I 

Oh let me 1^ this duU groas body down— 
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These BensuouB ears obstruct thoae heavenly strains 
These ejea of fieah bedim, impede my B^ht. 
Almost I see the Lright angelic throng 
Soaring amid yon towers of Rowing pearl — 
Almost I see them beckomag to me 1 
But ab this earthly body hems me round — 
Blind, — blind, and deaf, to all I fain would knowl 
But listeEUDg Uiere and gazing ever on. 
Soon I shall catch the burden of their soi^ 
And see them beckouing me to come, oome, come — 
Start up, and laying this poor body down 
like an unseemly vesture, soar away. 
. As the pet dove, who in the morn has flown 
From her loved lord, at eventide returns, 
And CD bis welcoming bosom sinks to rest 
Oebibtr, 1869. 



To the tbiokiDg Student-mind, delighting as it does in abatraotion, 
this life is full only of motives. Substance and fonn fade away, and 
the idry fingers of thought dett^n the essence which moves men and 
matter, and yet like a god walks with mi^esty invisible through the 
bnstle of the world. Suoti is the state we find ourselves in when we 
stand yet at the door of knowledge, when we have not gone much out 
of onreelves and entered into those fairer mansions which experience 
builds up for us ont of men and books. But when we once get to 
dealing with thought and life, and endeavor to reconcile our theory of 
motives with the great tangle which confounds ua both within and 
without, we are led to seek for cause beyond cause till we come at 
times to doubt esisteoce altogether, because we cannot see why it 
ghonid exist. And then returning again to the stubborn fact that the 
worid is, we go out on to the furthest reach of motive and feel about, 
If in any way we may perchance catch a tu)ld on the sure wde and 
graH our little time on to its own stock, eternity. 

The lesson the world's growth is, teaching is, that where we cannot 
flzpldn we patiently believe ; that we cling to a divine theory even 
when we cannot carry it beyond the natural ; that we seize ^t hold 
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npoa what of good we are sore of, preferring it, though imperfbct, to 
tiie perfect ioedeqnao^r of the worse ; in a word, that the highest pow- 
er for adTiiDdpg every good thing seems imperfect and incompetent. 
How or why this is so we are Diiable to say, for it is ooe of the mys- 
teries of the divine plan which troubles ns,like silent madiioeiy whose 
motive power is nnseen. Yet that it is so we must see, not only from 
the survey of present times but from the failares which history shows 
OS have been made by what seems to us the most adequate of all 
causes. 

Truth, sitting on her white throne, forever would choose for herself a 
champion by whom the race of men might be turned to know their 
rightliil allegiance and worship her majesty alone. Beason and Ftdth 
stood by her ; the one a warrior clad in invincible armor, imperious, 
Hlf-Buffioient, the other a timid trusting muden. First Beason came 
down to OS. Out of the torpor of early barbarity came knowledge. 
The sphere of the mind enlarged in each succeedmg period. One by 
one were grasped the clues of hidden things, and, following whither 
Season led, the world advanced more and more to look toward truth. 
But every question as to existence, past, present, and future, whence 
came we, where go we, how shall we live here, stood unanswered. 
Yet here was the end of all inquiry, and hither tbe mind must oome 
from whatever quarter of the world, to bind all creation into one 
great harmony, and make Reason master of all the way to truth* 
Beason saw these foes, and like a true warrior did not avoid tbem. In 
the groves of the Academy and on the painted porch he wrestled with 
these invisible enemies ffdrly and long, and was overcome. For he 
smote the ^r and wounded only himself in his almost mad endeavors. 
Let our pitying wonder, as we look on the unsatisfied life of those 
earnest philosophers, make us love them. They did beyond their 
might, and failed because they were not gods. But we should not 
take up ourselves the weapon which even such hands could not wield. 
When Season had thus failed tbe world despaired ; for it seemed as if 
the end had been reached and proved only vanity. Then Truth sent 
F^th to take Reason by tbe hand and lift it up where alone it trod 
only the air. Hen had learned their own weakness, and when it was 
said, reason as far as can be and then trust the divine word the rest of 
the way to Truth, the strong heart held up the weary head and took 
the soul close up to that great goal far off from which Plato died. 

The world never learnt another lesson half as deeply as that Beason 
alone is incompetent to sustain the burden of the highest progress. 
With the old philosophies went down that splendid civilization which 
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owed Ub grandenr to them. It was no slight thing to give up the 
growth of fonr thousand years, to Bee Greece enslaved and Borne bar- 
barized, to see even Socrates killed, and to realize that the smooth 
weakness of Cicero Was stronger than the remnant of the old Bomsa 
character ; but even this was not sufficient. Hard lessons have to be 
learned more than once, and the struggle which Greece saw, centuries 
before, began again in the western oapitol, but with this difierenoe. 
Beason now contended not to arrive at Truth, but to drag down to it- 
self that higher revelation of Truth, and the Romish church built it- 
self up by every victory which Beason thus gained over Faith, now 
for the firbt time contending. The purity which came from ttie lips 
of God must needs be explained away into the mud of dogmas. The 
crucifix must give satisfaction to the heart that could not believe what. 
it could not see. Bread and wine must be fiesh and blood, for the 
tongne must taste the risen Lord. And the sui-wearied conscience 
got so that It could not trust its burdens to the far-off invisible one, 
but must send them back up the fleshly ladder of priest and prelate 
and Pope and Peter, not even then realizing that they would ever 
oome' before any other than a fleshly judge. The whole spirit of the 
world grew to be as Schiller has written of it — 

What the heart is called on to believe, 
The eye must eee. 

The Reformalion reinstated Faith, and ever since it has been the 
ground-work of a progress which seems to bear in itself vital force. 
And whUe the careful systems of utmost reason only founded civili- 
zation to fail it in the day of need, our own age has a sure reliance on 
that divine idea which began ita nobility and opens continually broad- 
er fields for growth, higher levels t« be gained till we see, afar off, the- 
highest attainment, which is perfection. 

Tbough this is the general tone of the age, it is by no means fnlly 
reot^nized. Belying as much as every growth does on Beason, it is. 
but natural that often the finer powers should be overlooked, and that 
the pampered mind should feel itself all powerful. So we must needs 
in this later day have our Platonists, our philosophers, who feel that 
tbey must understand all, and so try to make systems of their own 
which may be on the level of their own powers. This is the spirit 
which each squI of us has in him. We say ; Am I complete in my- 
self 1 We begin where we are ; as we work out on all sides, we find 
otinielves insufficient, but still retain self-confidence, and so endeavor 
to narrow to ourselves what we should make a pattern to grow up to. 

VOL. Mvi. 35* 
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The world struggle of to-day is between a oonscionsneBs of weak- 
nesB and proad self-reliance. A atruggle, vbich was atrongest vben 
ezperienoQ had not broken the sturdy youi^ spirit, but vhich promises 
to grow weaker and weaker with eaoh accession of wisdom, till at last 
perfect knowledge Bball give to the right perfect strengtli. It seems 
as if tlie whole beiag of the Student urged bim to rely on self. We 
worship our hero, and always feel that we are to he our own heroes, 
and that we must go forth to do battle for every noble thing, in our 
own strength. Failure and defeat at length come, and then some 
grow hard and bitter, for they have lost their only hope. Beason has 
faUed to satisfy. Others make every disco nragement which smites 
them, force them down from the height of self, only to arise again to 
tiie higher life where self is the means and not the end. and where 
Faith opens, to the soul breadths for growth which are part of the 
fields of Heaven. c. L. e. 



^t Class of 1861. 

A FEW days since an elderly gentleman leaned over the fence-rail 
of the Oollege green and Inquired: " Pray, who are these young men 
whom I have observed stretched for so many hours upon the grass, 
talking, laughing, smoking, sleeping 1 Pardon me— for I am a stran- 
ger — are they ' studients ? ' " 

A voice borne on a. gale, fragrant with Turkish, replied : "^o, stran- 
ger ; such they have cetised to be. These are they who bave trav- 
ersed the whole ourriouium of College discipline, and now, lustrous 
with the garnishing of well-earned fleece, lie here for awhile in repose 
— displaying 

' The beiutteouB sembbmoe irf a flodi at lest.'- " 

The man of seventy Summers departed satisfied, but for the fnltw 
imd more specific information of the flock itself, there have bew ool- 
looted the following items concerning wliat it has been— is — and may 
be. 

The Glass of '61 entered when the oloOds of the financial stonn itf 
'57 mm already threatening. Oonsequentiy its number was less than 
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th»t of aoy otber Freahman Class wbioh had^entered at Yale ior some 
yean. At the begianlng of tbe first term, ooe hoDdred and ninetoea 
were enrolled on the College books, but before the eod of the year 
this sum had been augmented by eleven and reduced by thirty-fonr. 
The following table shows for each year the number of all who have 
been in tbe Glass during that time, with the respective accessions and 



Whole number, 



SoplioiD 



102 



11 



Losses, • 33 17 5 3 

The entire number of those who have been connected with the 
Glass dnriogits course, is one hundred and fifty-fire, — of these, ninety- 
seven graduate, — of the graduates aeventy-four are original membera. 
Kone have died in College, and (as br as can be learned) but two of 
those who liad left. Two have attained double life by contracting 
matrimony. Here are the States represented at graduation : 



Connecticut, SO 

Delaware, 2 

IlUnois 1 

Indiana, 1 

Kentucky, 2 

Uune, 1 

Xaryland, 4 

HassaobuBetts, 11 

KQohigan, 1 

Uinnesota, 1. 

Mlssisfiippi, 2 

Total 



UisBonri, 1 

New Hampshire, 3 

New Jersey, 3 

New York,'. 24 

Ohio,....v 7 

Pennsylvania, 9 

Texas; 1 

Vermont, I 

Wisconsin 1 

District of Columbiai 1 

, 97 



The averi^ age of Sixty-One, on Presentation Day, was twenty- 
two years, five months, and sixteen days. The oldest man is twenty- 
nine years and t«n months; tlie youngest, eighteen years and nine 
months. Of intermediate age, to half years, the numbers are as fol- 
lows ! 



28). 
88 . 
85}. 
25 . 
84}.. 



23^. 



.11 



.16 



The tallest and shortest measures, in slippers, six feet three inohes, 
and five feet three inches respectively. The heaviest weighs one 
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htmdred and ninety ponnds, and the lightest one hundred and ten. 
The figures below display some of the strong and weak poiats of tiie 
Class. 

Wearers of Pldn Whiskers, 10 

" " Heavy English Whiakera, 14 

■ " " Goatee, 7 

*' " Kustachios, il 

" " MuHtachios and Goatee. 2 

Total number addicted to hair, 44 

Wearers of Speotacles, 6 

" Eye-glasses, 10 

Engaged to be Married, : 9 

Supposed to be Engaged 6 

Anxious to lieeome so, 27 

It is sud that the nine engaged are nine of the ten eye-glaas wearers, 
while the six supposed to have claims to that distinction are made up 
of the remtuniog eye-glass man and the spectacle sporters. 

Sixty-One has devoted itself laigely to boating. At the earliest 
opportunity Freshman year, it started four cluba. These clubs event- 
ually purchased six boats. The Lorelei Club was finally merged with 
tiie Nereid. First and last, eighty-five of the Class have belonged to 
boating-clubs, and of these eighty-five, sixty-eight have graduated. 

■ The Brothers gained a victory of thirty ni^ority in the Class of '61. 
This mt^ority, among nioety-six graduates who are divided between the 
two societies, is reduced to eight. Prize debates have not gone 
uncultivated by '61. The number in both Societies who entered those 
contests Freshmao year, was twenty-seven; Sophomore— fourteen : 
Senior — fifteen. 

The honor of starting the first Base-Ball Club at Yale belongs to a 
member of Sixty-one — the representative from Chittenango. During the 
first year (Junior,) of the existence of the Glub, t he game was prac- 
ticed with great zeal and success — almost to the exclusion of boating. 
The subsequent year brought less fervor. Fifty-two of the Class at- 
tached themselves to the first Base-Ball Club. 

There have been several changes in College during. the stay of 
Sixty-One. It was determined by the Class, very soon after entering, 
to revive the foot-ball game. So at a Glass-meeting in which very 
small, %ht men talked of kicking the shins of Sophomores, it was 
voted to challenge the Sophomore Class to a great pedal conflict. 
The challenge nin as follows : 
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"SophohobbbI 

The Glass of '61 hereby challeiigea tbe Glass of '60, 
to a game of Foot-Ball. Best two in three. 

In behalf of the Glass. 

B^ L. GhamberlaiD, 
James W. UcLana, 
A. Sheridan Burt." 
The SophomoreB accepted the challenge in the following rejoinder ; 

And like sacriflcea in their trim, 
To the flre-ejed maid of smoky whz 
All hot and bleeding will we oflbr you." 

To our YoiUhfia Fritndt of the Clau <^ Six'y-Ont : 

We hereby accept your challenge to play the noble and time-hour 
ored game of Foot-ball, and appoint 2^ o'clock, P. U„ on Saturday, 
Oct. 10th, 1857, and the Foot-Ball grounds, as time and place. 
In behalf of the Class of Sixty, 

J. J. Post, E. Q. Mason, A. 0. Palprby." 

But the game did not come off. Before the appointed day, the Presi- 
dent announced that Foot-Ball, as a conflict between Glasses, was 
abolished forever. 

During Sophomore Biennial, College was favored by the Class wiUi 
oountlesa variations of the sweet refrain, "Biennials are a Bore." Pre- 
viously, those words had been associated only with Old Hundred and 
Coronation. But at that period they became cosmopolitan. All the 
hymns, from A to Izzord successively, were pressed into the service of 
that Bomevhat trite aphorism. Any tunes omitted had justice done 
them in that final ecstasy, " What can't be cured, &c." 

At the beginning of Junior year, (fitting time !) that great reform- 
ation occurred, of having prayers and recitation after breakfast. We 
know not what Luther it was that achieved this success ; but he can 
be sure that he lias the gratitude of all coming Collegiana — although 
his reward must be marred somewhat by the thought that a century 
and a half of graduates are shaking their prematurely hoary hair at 
him for not appearing on the stage before. 

With Sixty-One, too, occurred the change of extending Senior Bien- 
nial through six weeks instead of crowding it into three ; and the final 
triumph of omitting all names on Presentation Day. Veiitably, Sixty- 
One came for the good of Yale— justJ^ing her motto, Oix i/iiv itoinnc 
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In Boholarstaip, Sixty-One oan compare favorably vitb any Glass 
irMoh bas yet graduated. The average mark of tbe Yaledlotorian is 
3.58, being .01 higher than that of tbe Valedictorian of '57, The till 
now was considered the champion of high stand. The PhiloBophi- 
oala are five, but had 3.38 received that grade, as was tbe case in Fifty- 
Nine, there wonld have been instead, nine — a great excess over any 
other Class. High appointments are plenty— low ones at a discount. 
Perhaps, tbe Class was aptly desoribed some time since by a Tutor — 
" a Class with a Mg bright head and a very long tail." 

Sixty-One expects to devote itself to the following pursuits. 



Theology, 
Law, 
Medicine, 
Teaching, - 
Uberal Study, 

A dark time, the present, to set out, — may the dawn which it pre- 
cedes be the brighter. p. a w. 



General Buuness, - 10 

Civil Engineering, - S 

Army, ... 6 

Undecided, - - - 11 



Tbia montb has been, as it uBualLj is, barren in matters of interett and importance 
to T»]e Students. We are led to believe, rrom a careful review of the me^rre record 
which July presentB, that this number of the Ut. is a valuable one for our frienda at 
home, for they must certainly conclude Ihim the apparent "even tenor of our waj," 
either that the rules of the Faculty are very stringeat or that we are renuttfcably 
futhful Students. 

The Fourth of July, like all other things of its kind, which boast a ioud report 
rather than a good one, has passed away, leaving no very visible traces behind it 
Those of ua who remained here, celebrated it quietly and with becoming sobriety. 
AHhough a time of common rejoicing, there was mingled with our jubilation a feel- 
ing of Borietj for rrault of the isaneg now pending in our country, which gave to 
the day a peculiar eigniflconcc 

THE CONCEHT OP THE COLLEGE GLEE CLTTB. 
We have chosen to designate this company of Student ebgers by this general 
title, because all College is grateful to them for the excellent music with which they 
have fViriushedus from time to time, and also feel apride end, perhaps, some conceit 
in their success. The conoert on the Ist of this month was well attended. Tbe 
andieuce was one, which from an acquaintance with the parts to be performed, 
could Judge discriminatelj of the merit of the singing. The approbadon was 
most hear^ and deserved. We learn that the concert, unlike neariy all other pub- 
lio Cdlege performances, except of Course Wooden Spoon, paid. 
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litPrm, 


E. B. BinghaiB. 


idPrize, 


E.K Booth. 


MFritt, 


L. T. Chamberiaiii. 




raiKD DmBioM. 


lalPrite, 


B. PariBh. 


idPriit, 


F. W. MMteBon. 


M JW^ 


J. P. Keniochan. 



PRIZES. 

The foUowing' piiMB for declamation hav« been awuded to Ote Clou of 'St. 
FisBT DivigioiL exooim smsioir. 

H. F. Dimmodc 

G. R Wamllti 

F. A. Emereou. 

rOUBTH DIVIStOB. 

W. C. Wliitnej. 

G. ELTuitB. 
W. G. Sumoer. 

YALE SOLDIERS. 
1, wM^ Tale StudeDtB bavo manifested, hae not died out with the 
flret tooment of excitemeci, but bumB aa Etrong as evw in the hearts of aU. The 
WW Htill continues to draw upon our number. We notice tiutt H. BMfton Ives, of 
'61, is aerviog as Adjutajit in the 5th Regiment of this State. H. H. Bloom, of '63, 
also has a Lieutenant's commissioa in Sickles' Brigade. While their lose to s laigo 
cdrde of friends is to be regretted, w« eaoaot but feel the warmest admiratioii tea 
their self sacriflcing and uoble course. We learn throu^ the kindness of loeut. 
Sanford, formerly of '63, thM Uoses G. Welch, Tutor at Tale in tbe class of 18M, 
is a priyate in the 2d BefpaieDt of Kansas Volunteers. Ua; his '""■"'"g avail 
him much in his new calling. 



(Sbitiir's Cablt. 

That man must be in an uncomfortable position, who with ncthiiig to say and 
nothing to talk about is called on, before a large and promiscuous audience, to make 
a speech. Imagine, then, my fellow students, tto melancholy case of your present 
editor, who, with amore indefinite subject tliim tlie orator aboTS mentioned, is forced 
to submit a few. wandering thoughts to the scrutiny of two or three hundred crilioal 
readers. Bren the old Editor's Table itself looks up at me slyly, as if eveiy scar 
upon it possessed an eye, and insinuates that I am a strange hand. Although the 
hint must be admowledgederen in its double meaning, we shall, nevertheless, stick 
dose as a brother to our quondam friend, who would be for shying off even now, 
were it not that old age and seiioua decrepitude have rendered the use of wooden 
legs a necessity to it. In time, however, we trust we may say to the old Table, that 

" We've been long together. 

Through cdoudy and throu^ pleasant weather- 

Tis hard to part when Mends are dear ; 

Perhaps 'tinU cost a sigh, a teat." 
^nien mj old IHend win not look on me as mockinf^y as It does to night In obedience 
however to the hideous cries of the Devil, end with seeming morality cursing 
him for his impudence^ we oommence our weary journey in earnest. 

The sultry, hot weather of the last week has forced us all to lead a quiet, lazy, 
and economical life. Pedestrians, if in haste, are wont to moderate their gait in 
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proportion to the state of Uie temperature; if at teieure, iiioj resort to & spacious 
cotton parasol for the protection of the body. Those of us who have been Btudying 
Aatronom}' this term, are quite agreed that if the bud is a distant tuminary, it is 
also quite a conBtaut and warm iViend of our earth. Indeed, in this hot season it is 
impoBsible for Seniors to be dignified, Juniors grand, Sopliomores boisterous, or 
Syeshmen jubilant, without incurring a severe penaltj. Our self-possessed and self- 
esteemed literary men, who parade the streets with a copy of Sir William Hamilton 
imder one arm and Pickwick ouder the other, convert their own room into plaoes 
of learning and amusemeot. Our Sophomore Mends, who issue from Biennial Hall 
with woeful, sorrowful faces, must "nurse their wrath" in a cooler day. Warm 
weather, and indeed all New Haven wealher, mokes studente usually very lazy and 
very wicked. If both of these qualities are virtues, our standard of excellence is 
very high. Accompanying this excessive heat there has arrived among us a stran- 
ger, hardly expected so soon, but, aotviithstanding, very welcome to the numerous 
undergraduate astronomers of Yale. The Comet was first discovered by a member 
of '62, at a time of night when a majority of the College Functionaries were buried 
in slumber. Looking upon the pbenomeoon with wonder and al&rm, which bordered 
on superstition, the discoverer commenced swinging his hat and cheering vociferoualy, 
until his enthusiasm was abniptl; terminated b? the appearance of a College officer, 
who Bterulj reprimanded Mm for creating a diBtarbaace ; he faintly murmured, 
pointing to the comet, There 1 Look there I andshed tears of joy. Such is the sim- 
ple story of the comet's discovorj. Numerous obaervations have been made on it, 
but the tail being in syzygy, nothing very definite has yet been ascertained. The 
observations made here have been attended with any thing but satisfactory success 
thus far, the first three having been taken through the wrong end of the telescope- 
On account of the diurnal motion of the earth, also, it was found necessary for sonis 
one to put his Soger on the comet at some particular point, in order to direct the 
instrument accurately. For a long time, moreover, not being able to discover even 
the comet itself through the telescope, the observers were obliged to look for it with 
the naked eje, in ord^ to reassure themselves that it was really in the heavens. 
At last, by means of a smoked glass, it was found that the comet was possessed of 
a BpUt tail, the result, as it is believed, of some difficulty which was met in ascend- 
ing. Its apparent diameter has not yet been ascertained. It is supposed to move 
with inconceivable velocity, and some have even been led to think that a load 
whiz^g noise arose from its rapid motion, but it was afterwards discovered to be 
produced by one of the city steam fire engines. These are all the facte knovni at 
present concerning it, but as it is a matter of great interest to scientific men, it is 
probable that much reliable and important information will be collected. 

As the period approaches when the main part of Society campaigning takes 
pUce, the electioneering forces of Linonia and the Brothers seem tobe concentrating 
ttieir strength, cultivating their enthusiasm, and growing mcae determined to carry 
on a vigorous contest. £y the adoption of the old, plain, and straightforward sys- 
tem of electioneering, both societies have avoided the anxiety and uncertainty which 
attended the reoent experimental plan. They have saved themselves, at least, from 
the numerous objections wMch did and are liable to creep into the new system. 

We have Iwen forced to make lately, quite an heavy expenditure in attending the 
theatre. Always supposing, heretofore, that members of the Press were invited 
IS of public or private entertainment we have been unpleas- 
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aoOy obliged to realize in eeveral instfutces that we were mistaken. It may be » 
matter of intereBt to future Editors to state, that in no case iiBt en otDcial of the lit 
been known hi accept compUineDtar; tickets and invitatioriH. We hope thoae who 
maj succeed us will bear this important traditian in mind. The honor and Int^^tr 
of all coacerned in this Uagazine demand it. The Board, however, coDteae without 
a Nngle pimg of regret, to wilhngly spending a large sum of money within a tbw 
weeks io following the pleasant, jea fasduating amusement of the draioa. Be- 
spectable people attended, and whj abould'nt we? It wa^ truly, quite a msrrel to 
see such an audience gathered f^m this Htrict, careful, sober citj of Haw Haven. 

Perhaps it maj be well to congratulate our numerous Sophomore friends on the 
•cquiaition to (heir class of a new lobby member during Biennial. Sam can boast, 
if he has not scholarship, that he has not had a hat in two long years, so that the 
one he has recently purchased haa all the requisite Bigniflcanoe. As a Collie 
^ipendage, Sam seems to have a keen appredatjon of the neces^^ of conforming 
to our cuHtoms. At least he may be said to respect, andasf^aspostibleto imitate 
Ids patrons. May he find comfort and pleasure, "sub t^pune straw-hat" 

The Regatta this year seems, as if by general consent, to have been relinquished- 
BoatiI^; at Tale, during this season, has not been, entered into with the usual spirit 
but has been made a matter of pleasure rather than emulation. The memory of 
last year's misfortune at Worcester is already quite indistinct, and in a few years 
more, as the history of that contest becomes traditionary, we can safely entertain tiia 
conviction that we were then successAiL Homer's birth place was claimed by seven 
<itieB, and the truth has never revealed itself. We hope time and fate may serve 
the Worcester B^atta in the same way. We are fiilly convinced, however, that 
Talensions have the material and they certainly have the determinatioti, at some 
Aiture day, to redeem our reputation and wipe out the old disgrace. 

We learn that a member of '62, Frank Stanwood, has received a lieutenant's 
ocnnmiseioD in the regular army, and intends entering the service immediately. We 
hope he may do a savii^ work among the enemies of our government and bri;^ 
many to repentance. He carries with ^lim the warmest feelings of his own class 
and Qomerous other College friends who, while they will take the kindliest interest 
in him in his new sphere of actum, also hope ere long to welcome him back to his 
AhnalCater. 

In a single week another dase doses its active daties with Goll^^ The repn- 
tation which '61 leaves behind will not soon be forgotten. There baa rarely been 
» dass which has so completely united dis^mUar tastes, and so happpily reconciled 
conflicting interests as the present one: Ttom this unanimity lias arisen among all 
Its members, an abiding, warm, general friendship. To Uiose of as, who have 
been associated with them for three years, their separation from CoUcge will be a 
loss whldi we can never fill. All Talensiaos will unite with us in earnestly wiah- 
-ng them a Ood speed, wherever ttieir lot may be cast. 

We, who are now approaching the last quarter of our Collie Gonrse, will soon 
havetodealwithsober, serious questions. For many years irresponsible, oftentimes 
careless and thoughtiesa in regard to the realities of life, we are but itly prepared 
to meet the issues wbidi another year wiU hurry upon us. Now that ire may see 
plainly beyond oar College course which, heretofore. Intervening dasses had caused 
to ^ipear of indefinite length, we can in some measure feet the harden of our du^. 
It ia inqiosBible, perh^>a, for us even now to know the meaning of our lives, but 
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we slioiild Htrive so to scaUcr tlie socds which ripen into manlineaH, that we do not 
rasp a, barren harvest. At lesal^ let friendship and kindness «o far enter into our 
daily life while we are together, that the coming jear may be foTever a sacred spot 



Now wishing all our friends, HubscriberE and □on-subscribers, a pleasant vacatioD, 
we touch our hat, with our usual grace, and make our most polite bow. 

EXCHANGES. 

Harper's Magazine for June and July are on our table, full, aa usual, of interest- 
it^ sod instructive reading. The Unireisity Quarterly has just been received. It 
oftbrs an attractive table of contents. The Yale News Article, by J. P. Blake, 
of '62, in a vivadous and vigorous style presents an entert^ning review of the last 
three moatlis recoril We thank him for his friendly notice of the Lit, and cordially 
reindorse, all that he has said tbereiu, concerning the relations of the two Boards. 
The WiUiams Quarterly is also before us, with a fine list of articles. The character 
of this College Magazine is now fimnly established, and is such as eutitles it to no 
second rank. The Harvard M^azine comes to us this montb in rather a diminu- 
tire form, A monthly newspaper might well supply its place. Two of its four 
pages of reading matter are taken up with a personal eiplaDation of one of the 
Editors, which is interesting, of course, only to Harvard stitdeots. The Hagazine 
is troubled, ws understand, trora a source which is the bane of all maga^es — 
delinquent subscribers. From its difQculties we may draw a lesson, which those 
who have the interest of the Lit at heart, should weigh welL The Lit. Boeks to 
represent the feelings of Tale Students only, and, as the exponent of distinctiYe 
College sentiment, it is of mora value to us than any ottier College periodical can be. 
If it finally proves a failure, of which we have no apprehension, it will leave a void 
which we shall feel most sorely. Its support should be a natter of College patri- 
otism. let every man make it such. 

NonoH TO COBTRiBnTOits, The aiticlea entitled "Fanaticism in College," and 
"The Dream," are respectfblly declined. 

TO TTNDERGRADUlTES. 

The Board of Editors for the coming year take this occasion to oS'er the Yale 
literary Prize, oonsisting of a gold medal, valued at twenty-five dollars, to the com- 
petition of all Undergraduates. No Student can be admitted, however, aa a 
contestant for this Prize, eicept upon the following conditions; 1st, that he is a 
member of the Academical DeparUnent, and a subscriber to the " Ijt." for the year 
in which he writes ; 2d, that his essay be a prose article not exceeding in length 
ten pages of the Magazine ; 3d, that the production, over an assumed name, but 
accompanied by a sealedenvelope containingthe real name, to/uil, of the competitor 
be sent in on or before Saturday the I2lli of October next All pieces, answer- 
iDg t^ese cocditioDS, may be directed t« the Undersigned. 

The Committee of Award will consist of two Besident Alumni and the Chairman . 
of the Board, who will studiously avoid anything calculated to throw the least light 
upon tbe name of a single contestant, until the prize has been adjudged. 

J. P. Tailor, Gbairman Board of Editors. 
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